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pP RE FACE 


T is not in compliance to cuſtom, that this Preface is wrote, 
ol but that *tis thought neceſſary to acquaint the reader with the 
= 4-/n of this piece; and in what ſenſe be is to underſtand 

al he diſtances of places, and the particulars of the trading com- 
modities, propoſed to be ſet down in the following Treatiſe, 
that ſo he may not err in his own judgment, nor have room to think there 
was any deſign to impoſe on him. 


As in the preſent circumſtances of publick affairs, there ſeems to be a du- 
biouſneſs, either of a general war to break out, or of a general peace to be 
eſtabliſhed in Europe (/ince wwith Spain alone, the preſent war need not be 
of any long continuance, if puſhed on with vigour) and that amongſt the 
diverſities of pacifick ſchemes propoſed between Great Britain and Spain by 
a great many unthinking people, ſeveral are very forward in offering to 
give up Gibraltar and Minorca merely for the ſake of peace : it has there- 
fore been thought proper to let them ſee the importance of thoſe two places, and 
the ſcope of the Mediterranean trade, that ſo, if they will condeſcend to 
acknowledge this laſt to be worth preſerving, they muſt conſequently allow 
the other to be likewiſe worth keeping, and that the ſurrender of thoſe 
fortreſſes is the relinguiſhment of that trade, which (inſtead of being at this 
time farther abandoned) requires rather to be farther ſecured and protected, 
for the reaſons hereafter mentioned. This is the deſign of the following 
treatiſe. 2 


To illuſtrate the whole, there is here annexed a char! of all the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and of the neighbouring coaſts, from the Streights-mouth, 
as high as to the Streights of — + containing the names of the principal 


capes of land, and trading ſea-ports of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Turkey, and Barbary, beſides the ſeveral iſlands appendant thereunto, 
which according to their ſituations, are diſtinguiſhed to be thoſe of the 
Mediterrangan, Archipelago, and the Levant. 
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In comprehending ſo large an extent in ſo ſmall a compaſs as the fize of 
this chart, it cannot be expected that every little maritime village can be ſet 
down, nor every turn of the coaſt deſcribed, ſo as to give a tranger an exat} 
view of the ſhape of every harbour or inlet; but there is ſufficient in form 
to give a juſt idea of the fituation and extent of the whole, ſo as plainly 
to point out the courſe of Trade. 


As to the diſtances of places, they are taken off ſuperficially as nearly as 
may be in the direct cour/e of the way from the places mentioned, without al- 
lowing for ſuch traverſes as the ſhips are obliged to make at any time : the 
ue of theſs diſtances being to give the reader ſome reaſonable notion of 
the courſe of that Trade, and a knowledge of the ſeveral coaſts which environ 
that ſea, ſo that by the diſtances given, there may be made a pretly near 
computation of tbe navigating diſtances, by making reaſonable allowances for 
traverſes, &c. 5 


The diſtances are ſet down in Engliſh leagues, computed at the rate of 
fifty Engliſh miles in a degree; and are proportioned according to the ſcale 
of latitude, by which the chart is laid down. 


A 
VIEw of the Britifh TRADE 


Mediterranean, &c. 


7 E FO RE any particulars are enter'd upon, the reader may 

obſerve that the Mediterranean trade, (here fo called) not- 
| ED 54 withſtanding its great extent over all the coaſts in that ſea, 
and that. the diſtance from Gibraltar to Scanderoon is not 
leſs than ſeven hundred and thirteen leagues, and that ſo 
many different countries are compriſed therein; yet in the mercantile way, 
and in the publick offices of the revenue, it is in general call'd by no other 
name than the Trade to the Streigbis; and under this denomination like- 


2 


wiſe the Spaniſb trade is included: therefore without regard to the pat- 


ticular port to, or from which, any ſhip is bound in the Mediterranean, 
the general entry is made with regard to the Streigbis only. 

For this reafon, notwithſtanding that different commodities are pro- 
duced in different places and ports, it is not to be expected that every 
minute particular can be diftinguiſh'd here; neither is it material ſo to 
do: therefore no exact diſtinction is here to be found, except in what 
concerns the trade to Portugal, in order to diftinguiſh it from that to the 
Streights. Nevertheleſs, to ſet the whole in as clear a "ght as poſſible, 
or neceſſary, theſe diſtinctions ſhall be made, ſo far as information could 
be had, without pretending to inſpe& the publick offices, which is not 
practicable. But if any error ſhould be found in relation to thoſe di- 
ſtinctions (ſuch as the omitting or miſplacing of ſome particulars in the liſt 
of commodities of exports and imports) the ſame is of no moment with 
regard to the main defign of this ſubject. EE | 

i. The method propoſed in the courſe of this treatiſe is, firſt, to ſet 
down a catalogue or liſt of all the principal trading ſea- ports of France, 
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Spain 
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Spain, Portugal, and Italy, taking them in the order of their ſituation 
from Dunkirk to the ſouthward, and as they are ſet down in the chart an- 
nexed ; as likewiſe an account of their latitudẽ and" coalt-diſtarices reſpe- 
ctively from each other, according to the manner propoſed in the Preface, 
that ſo they may occaſionally be the more readily pointed to in the chart, 
which by this means will be render'd intelligent to the meaneſt capacity 
this being a perfect index thereto, But as our trading-ports in the 
Turkiſh dominions and Barbary are but few in number, and remote, | 
they ſhall be ſet down in the table hereafter mention'd. e.. 

2. To hy down in the fame general table, the direct and crofs di- 
ſtances between ſea-ports and capes of land, &c. in the trading courſe 
to Portugal and the Streights, with regard had to their diſtances from 
Portſmouth, or the Land's End of England; and from Gibraltar and 
Portmabon. " | 

3. A catalogue of the principal commodities exported and imported 
in that courſe of trade, to and from Great Britain. + 

4. And laſtly, the precarious ſituation of the Britiſb trade from the 
dangers of the union beforementioned, and the preſent neceſſity of erecting 
a ballance of power in oppoſition thereto, or otherwiſe to defeat that union 


by the method hereafter propoſed. 


A LIST of the principal Sea-Port Towns on the North Coaſt of 
France, extending from Dunkirk along the Coaſt to the Bottom of the 
Bay of Biſcay, where that and the Kingdom of Spain join; alſo the 
direct Diſtances from Port to Port. 


i.D UNKIRK, ſituate in French- Flanders above the Streights of 
Dover, m almoſt parallel latitude therewith, ( viz. 50d. 55 m.) 

Fifty degrees and fifty five minutes, Numb. 

2. Calais, ſituate ſouth of Dunkirk in the province of Picardy, latitude 

50 m. 30 d. diftance from the latter 23 leagues, 

3. Diep in Nermandy, latitude 49 d. 56 m. diſtance from Calais 14 
leagues. 

We Havre de Grace in ditto province, lat. 49d. 40 m. diſtance from 
Diep 13 leagues. | | 

5. Cherbourg, ſituate in ditto province by Cape la Hague in lat. 49 d. 
42 m. diſtance from Havre de Grace 18 leagues. 

6. St. Malo lies due fouth of Cape la Hague and Ferſey iſland, in the 
provinee of Bretagne, lat. 48 d. 32 m. diſtance from Cherbourg 21 
leagues. 1 | 

> Breſt, in ditto province, lies eaſtward of the iſland of Uhent, in 
lat. 48 d. 38 m. diſtance from S/. Malo 35 leagues. Here begins the bay 


of Biſcay. 
\ 8. Nantz, 
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8. Nantz, in ditto province, ſouth of Cape la Hague, lat. 47 d. 2 5 m. 
diſtance from Breſt 50. leagues. 

9. Rocbel, in Orleanois, lat 46. d. 6 m. diſtance from Nantzs 20 leagues. 
| 10. Baur dau, i in Guienne, lat. 44 d. 40 m. diſtance from Rochel 30 
eagues. 
11. Bayone, in Guſcogne, lat. 43 d. 30 m. diſtance from Bourdeaux 10 
eagues. 

Here is the bottom of the bay of Biſcay, and the Pyrenee Mountains 
are the boundaries between France and Hain. | 


The principal Sea-port towns of the North Coaſt of Spain, extending from 
be north boundary of France, at the bottom of the bay of Biſcay, to 
the northern beunds of Portugal, ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. 


narabia, in the province of Biſcay, at the bottom of that bay, 
ſituate in lat. 43 d. 3o m. diſtance from Bayone in France 10 leagues. 

2. St. Sebaſtian, in ditto province, ditto lat. diſtance from Fontarabia 
two leagues. 
ws Bilboa, i in ditto province, lat. ditto, diſtance from St, Sebaſtian 22 

es. 

4. St. Andreo (or Andero) in ditto province, lat. 43 d. 40 m. diſtance 
from Bilboa 17 leagues. 

5. St. Vincent, in Aſturias, lat. 4 3 d. 2 5 m. diſtance from St. Anders 
16 2 leagues. 

6. Santillana, in ditto province, lat. 43 d. 30 m. diſtance * St. Vincent 
2 leagues. 

7. St. Martha in Gallicia, lat. 44 d. 4 m. diſtance from Santillana 50 

ues. 

8. Ferrol, in ditto province, fituate within Cape Ferrol, ſouth of 
Cape Ortegal, and due north of the town of Corunna, or the Grone, 
between which towns is the paſſage into the haven, where there is a 
very large bay within. Its latitude is 43 d. 40 m. and diſtance from &.. 
Martha round the Capes twenty leagues ; but the direct diftance croſs 
the country, from one to the other, is only 10 leagues. 

9. Corunna, (or the Groyne) in the ſame province, and ſouth of Ferro! 
in lat. 43 d. 34 m. and diſtant from the latter about 2 leagues. 

10. Mures, in ditto province, lat. 42 d. 58 m. ſouth of Cape Finifterre, 
diſtance from Corunna round the Capes, 37, leagues 3 but croſs the country 
only 14 leagues. 

11. Ponte Vedra, in ditto province, lat. 42 d. 30 m. diſtance from 
Muros 12 leagues. ' 

12. Vigo, in ditto province, lat. 42 d. 20 m. diſtance from Ponte Pedras 
10 leagues, 


2 13. Bayona, 
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14. Bayona, in ditto province, lat. 42 d. 8 m. diſtance from Vigo 
4 © leagues, and is the laſt ſea-port on the Spaniſh coaſt north of Por- 
lunga, which is ſeparated from Spain by the river Minbo, on which the 
lait Haniſb frontier town of Th is ſeated, about 8 leagues up the river. 


The principal Sea: ports of Portugal, from the river Minho in the north, 
to the river Guadiana in the ſouth. 


0 4d IANA, in lat. 41d. 45 m. diſtance from Bayona, the laft ſea- 
port town of Spain, 10 leagues. | | 

2, Oporto, in lat. 41 d. 15 m. diſtance from Viana 12 leagues. 

3. Liſbon, in lat. 38 d. 50 m. on the river Tagus, diſtance from 
Opor/o 60 leagues. | s 

4. Setubal (or Ss. Ubes) lat. 38 d. 32 m. diſtance from Lion 17 leagues, 
5 Lagos, ſituate to the eaſt of Cape $2. Vincent, the moſt ſoutherly point 
of the land of Portugal, which forms the opening to the S reighits, its lat. 
is 36 d. 49 m. and diſtance from $7. Ubes round the Cape 40 leagues. 

6. Faro, ſituate within the Iſland Sr. Mary, in lat. 36 d. 32 m. diſtance 
from Lagos 10 leagnes ; vc, | | 

7. The iſlands of &. Mary, Caes, and Figuera lye along the ſame coaft 
oneafter another. | ATTY 


The Sea-ports of Spain continued from the ſoutherly bounds of Portugal, along 
the ſouth Coaſt of Spain, to the ſouth bounds of France in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 8 


1. QT: Lucar, in the province of Andaluſia, lat. 36 d. 48 m. diſtance from 
Faro in Portugal 30 leagues, and from the bounds at the river 
Guadiana 17 leagues. | FG 
2. Port St. Mary, in ditto province, lat. 36d. 40 m. diſtance from S.. 
Lucar 10 leagues. | 
3. Cadiz, in ditto province, lat. 36 d. 30 m. diſtance from Port St. 
Mary 3 leagues, and from Gibraltar coaſt-ways 24 leagues, but over land 
19 2 only. | | 
4. Malaga, in the province of Granada in the Mediterranean, lat. 36 d. 
8 m. diſt. from Gibraltar 23 leagues, and from Cadiz 47 leagues thro* the 
Streigbis; but from Cadiz croſs the land, 31 leagues only. 
5. Almeria, in ditto province, lat. 37 d. diſtance from Malaga 41 leag. 
6. Cartagena, in the province of Mercia, lat. 37 d. 44 m. diſt, from 
Almeria 30 leagues. | * 1 
7. Alicant, in the province of Valentia, lat. 38d. 30 m. diſtance from 
Cartagena 25 leagues. „ Eh 
; 8. Valen- 
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8. Valencia, the capital of that province, lat. 39 d. 31 m. diſtance 
from Aicant 25 leagues. 


Tortoſa, in the province of Carglovia, lat, 40 d. 50 m. diſtance 


from Valencia 30 leagues. 

2 Taragonia, in ditto province, lat. 41 d. 3 m. diſtance from Toriaſa 
10 
1 Barcelona, in ditto province lat. 41 d. 28 m. diſtance from Tar- 
ragonia 20 leagues. 

12. 1 in ditto province, lat. 42 d. diſtance from Barcelona 16 
and a half 1 

13. Roſes, in its province, lat. 42 d. 36 m. diſtance from Palamos 
9 leagues z and from Cape Callivere, the bounds with France, 4 leagues. 


The Sea-ports of France continued along the ſouth coaſts thereof in the Me- 
diterranean, from the ſouth bounds of Spain, at Cape Oy to the 


river Vare, bounding between France and Genoa,. 


. Perpignan, in the province of Rouſillon, lat. 42 d. 50.m. diſtance 
from Cape Callivere 5 leagues, and from Roſes 9 leagues. 

2. Narbonue, in the province of Languedoc, lat. 43 d. 15 m. diſtance 
from Perpignan 33 leagues. 

3. Montpelier, in ditto province, lat. 43 d. 3om. diſtance from 
Narbonne 11 leagues. 


4. Marſeilles, in Provence, lat. 43 d. 30 m. diſtance from Montpelier 


20 leagues. 
5. Toulon, in ditto mo, lat, 43 d. 10 m. diſtance from Marſeilles 


14 leagues. 
6. Antibes, in ditto province, lat. 43d. 10 m. diſtance from Toulon 


20 leagues, and from the bounds of Genoa at the river Vare, 5 leagues. 


The principal Sea-ports of Italy, beginning in the State of Genoa, and ending 
iu that of Venice. 


1. CRZENOA, the capital of that State, lat. 44d. 20 m. diſtance from 
the boundary of France at the river Vare 30 leagues, and from 
Antibes 35 leagues. 


2. Leghorn, in the dukedom of 7. uſcany, lat. 43 d. 30 m. diſtance ' 


from Genoa 28 leagues. . 
8. Portolongone, in the ſame dukedom, lat. 42d. 30 m. diſtance from 
Leghorn 18 leagues 
4 Civita Vecchia, in the. Church territory, lat. 42 d. diſtance from 
the latter 15 leagues. 
5. Naples, the capital of that king, lat. 41 d. diſtance from Civita 


Vecchia go leagues. 
| * 73 1. As 
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1. As Maſina in the iſland of Sicily (which is under the ſame dominion 
with Naples) now comes in the way in coaſting of [taly, between which 
and it there is but a narrow channel or gulf, it can't well be paſs'd by, 
therefore it ſhall be inſerted in courſe ; its lat, is 38 d. 30 m. and diſtance 
from Naples 50 leagues. | 

2. Siracuſe, in the ſame iſland, lies ſouth of Maſina in lat. 37 d. diſtance 
27 leagues. | ; 

6. Venice, the capital of that republick, ſituate in the bottom of the 
gulph of that name, which runs up between /taly and Greece, is in lat. 
45 d. 40 m. diſtance from Siracuſe in Sicily round Cape St. Maria 130 
Jeagues, and over land from Genoa 50 leagues, tho? coaſtways they are 
diftant 145 leagues. 

1. Trieft in Carniola, in the German dominions, is in lat. 46 d. diſtance 
from Venice 22 leagues. 


Being now come to the confines of the Turki/h dominions, the Reader 
is referred for the ports of that, and of Barbary, to the following general 
table of diſtances. 


4 Table of dire? and croſs Diſtances, in the courſe of navigation, in the 
|  - Britiſh trade 1 Portugal and he Streights. 


Leagues, Leagues. 

From Portſmouth to Uſhent 64 | From Cadiz to Gibraltar 27 
Ujbent to S.. Sebaſtian 100 Cape St. Vincent to ditto 70 

to Cape Ortegal 100 Portſmouth to ditto 400 

St. Sebaſtian to ditto 95 Gibraltar to Ceuta in Barbary g 

Cape Ortegal to Cape Fini- | to Oran 85 
terre 27 | f to Algiers . 140 

N. B. Ferro and the Groyne lye —— to Port Mahon 180 
between theſe two capes. Poriſmouth to ditto 580 
From bent to Cape Finiſterre 125 Cartagena to Oran 33 
Land's End to Uſhent 33 | Barcelona to Majorca town 33 

——— to Cape Finiſterre 140 to Citadella in Minorca 30 

to St. Sebaſlian 133 Majorca Wand to Minorca 

Cape Finiſterre to Vigo 20 | Iſland 10 

to Viana in Portugal 32 to Yvica Iſland 15 

. to Oporto 41 - to Algiers 43 
—— — to Cape Roxent at Ivica I. to Cape St. Martin 13 

the mouth of the Tagus 82 Toulon to Barcelona 89 

Portſmouth to Cape Roxent 276 | — to Minorca 61 
Cape Roxent to Cape St. to Corfica © 38 
Vincent — — 34 — to Sardinia 55 

Cape St, Vincent to Cadiz 44 | —— to Naples 140 
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| Leagues. Leagues. 
From Cerca to Sardinia 5 | From Port Mahon to Alexandria 500 
Sardinia to Barbery coaſt 29 —— to Tripoli in Barbary 240 
— to Minorca 55 to Algiers 60 
— to Sztcily 45 —— to Oran 105 4 
—— to Naples 78 Candia I. to Cyprus I, 100 | | 
C. Ferro in Sicily to C. Bana — to Alexandria 114 1 
in Barbary 23 | to Conſtantinople 125 
Cape Palſaro in Sicily to I. to Smyrna 70 
Malta ) 18 Gibraltar to Zant 426 
Malta to Apbrica in Barbary 5 —— to Candia 465 
Gibraltar to Gened 290 to Conſtantinople 680 
—— to Naples 347 to Smyrna 608 
to Meſſina 349 — — to Cyprus 630 
- to Venice 495 | —— to Scanderoon 799 
Genoa to Corſica 30 —— to Gallipoli in the 
Antibes to ditto 26 Proponti?eiꝛ — 6 
Port Mahon to Genoa 130 Gallipoli to Conſtantinople 25 
to Leghorn 136 | | Portſmouth to Scanderoon 1190 
to Naples 175 —— to Alexandria 1070 
to Meſſina ditto Gibraltar to Tetuan 13 
—— to Venice thro' the —— to Oran 93 
gulf of Meſſina 210 —— to Alzier | 140 
— — to ditto round S:cily 420 —— to Tunis | 265 
Gibraltar to ditto in that —— to Cape Bona 270 
courſe — 493 —— to Tripoli in Barbary 400 
Pertſmouth to ditto 895 to Alexandria 685 
Venice to Corfu I. 148 to Joppa, or Jaffa 725 
Corfu to Zant J. 25 Candia to Cape Roxatim 46 
Porimahon to ditto 270 Tetuan to Oran 87 
Gibraltar to ditto 426 Oran to Algier 55 
Zant to Candia I. .. 60  AMigier to Tripoli coaſt- 
Port Mahon to ditto 312 ways | 247 
—— to Cyprus | 460 — aud over land 178 
—— to Scanderoon 525 Tripoli to Alexandria 300 


Thus the diſtances ſtand upon this ſuperficial view of the courſe of 
trade within the limits propoſed ; which though ſeemingly confined in re- 
ſpect of the exporter, yet it does not end there; but is farther extended, 
and the merchandiſes are diſperſed from thoſe ſeveral ports into other 
countries by the merchants who buy for that purpoſe, infomuch that there 
is not any one nation or country in the univerſe, but what in ſome mea- 
ſure or other partakes of the Britiſh commodities, | 
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To illuſtrate what is here advanced upon that head, I ſhall give ſome 
few ſpecimens in the wool-trade to. the Mediterranean only, to which 
purpoſe I ſhall enumerate moſt of the articles wherein it conſiſts, by 
which it muſt be ſuppoſed what a great ſupport that branch alone is to 
this nation, | | ET 


Principal Articles in the Mool- Trade. 
Broad cloths : Mixed, or Medly. Flannels, 


Plain white for dying. Blankets, 
Narrow cloths, called Dozens. Cottons, , 
Druggets, Fuſtians, of various kinds, 
Duroys, Mancheſter-ware, 
Serges, Tammys, or Coventry-ware, 
Stuffs, of ſeveral denominations and Kerſies, or coarſe cloths, 
: kinds. Shalloons, 
Coarſe woollens, viz, Fingrums, - 
Chair-coverings,  _.._ Hoſe, woven and knit, 
Penniftons, Says, 
Half-thicks, Perpets, or long ells, 
Duffields, | | Plaids, | 
Ruggs, &c. Frize, 
Bays : Single, Linſey-Woolſeys, . 
Double, . Stuffs for hangings and printing, 
Minikin, | Seamen's high-crown'd caps, or 


Hats: Felts, | Monmouth-caps. 
. Caſtors, Beavers, 15 ö 


Now the manner in which theſe metchandiſes are diſperſed, as already 
taken notice of, is thus : 


The Exports of the Turkey Company, viz, 


To Suva and SCANDEROON, Are from thence carried to Aep- 
fo, and fold to the merchants of Armenia, and Georgia, in re- 
turn for Raw-ſilks, Galls, and Drugs, by whom they are carried 


into Iban in Perſia. 


To ALEXANDRIA, Are carried to Grand Cairo, and fold there, and 
from thence are taken to Suez on the Red-Sea, by the Arabian 
Tarks, and tranſported to Feddo, Medina, and Mecca in ** | 
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The Exports by the ordinary merchants to Italy, viz, 


To Ltcnrorn, Are again ſhipped for Turkey by ſeveral Engliſh merchants. 
To Venice, Are thence diſperſed into Auſtria, Stiria, Carniola and 
Croatia. 
To Genoa, Are diſpoſed of in Milan, Piedmont and Lombardy. 
To Mzss1Nna, Are ſold there to diverſe foreigners at an annual fair for 
that purpoſe. | $ | 


Beſides the great quantities of Druggets, Serges, Long-ells, Stuffs, &c. 


- 


which are for their own canſumption in the above Ports and Coun- 


tries, c. 
The Exports by ditto to Portugal, viz. 


To L15sB0n, OrorRTo and Ficutra, Are from — ſent to the 
Brafils in the Weſt, and to Goa in the Eaſt Indies. | 


Add to this the Spaniſb trade for loading the Galleons to New Spain 
the Eaſt India trade, and the Baltick and northern trade, befides that 
to our own plantations in America: and it will ſurprizing to find the 
vaſt extent of the Britifh wool-trade in general; and which therefore 
deſerves the utmoſt encouragement that poſlibly can be deviſed by the 
nation towards its ſupport. "5 he 

Though England makes a ſmall figure compared in magnitude with 
ſeveral other kingdoms, yet is it evidently the centre of commerce of 
Europe ; for this, that it exports more of the labour of its people, than 
any other nation; and conſumes more value of the produce and labour 
of other countries than any other nation does. 

The merchants of London likewiſe ſeem to be the principal creditors 
of Europe in point of trade; for they give credit to the foreign merchants 


for Engliſb goods; and on the returns made for thoſe goods, they likewiſe | 


give credit to the country tradeſmen at home, among whom they diſ- 
perle them. | 22 

But for the general courſe of trade to 3 and the Streigbts, the 
following catalogue of Exports and Imports will demonſtrate what it is; 
after which, the Particulars ſhall be likewiſe ſhewn, ſo far as to give a 
juſt idea of the nature of the thing to any perſon who heretofore was 
a ſtranger thereto, Ne * 3 
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A Catalozue of the principal Commodities exported and imported by Great- 
Britain to, and from Portugal and the Streights; and which are f 
the natural produce or manufafFure of the places or dominions from 
whence experted ; beſides ſeveral foreign goods which are exported by 
certificate from Great - Britain. 


EXPORTS to Portugal. 


Stuffs Garterings Copperas Rice 
Bays Gold and filver Allom Biſkets 
Flannel Lace Glaſs Rye 
Blankets Cabinet-wares Wrought iron Iron hoops 
Bed-lace Leather | Braſs Iron ordnance 
Long-cloths Caſtors Pewter Sadlery ware 
Short ditto Silk mixt Tin-wares | 
Kerſeys Bruſhes Lead 
Haberdaſhery- Indigo Ditto ſhot 
Wares Hard wax Wheat-meal 
IMPORTS from Portugal. 

Oil Onions Braſil tobacco 

Wool Cheſnuts Cork 

Oranges Wine Harts-horns 

Lemons 

EXPORTS to the Streights. 

Cloths, long Coney-wool Loaf-ſugar Whips 
—— ſhort Clock-work Tallow-candles Fans 
Kerſeys Mathematical Ox: guts Canes 
Stuffs Inſtruments Cards Earthen wares 
Perpets Looking-glaſſes Chairs Snuff 
Serges Peas Turnery- ware Lead 
Silk mixt Beer Butter Red herrings 
Apparel Cyder | Sacfery-ware Dry'd fiſh 
Silk hoſe 


IMPORTS 
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Beaver 

Martin 8 
Dog- 6h kins 
Goat 

Thread hoſe 
Raw filk 
Thrown ditto 
Cotton yarn 
 Vigonia wool 
Ireas 
Wrought filks 
Straw-hats - 
Necklaces 
Coral-beads 
Marble 
Walnut-planks 
Paper 
Roach-allom 


Copper 
Braſs 


] Touſhold goods 


Carpets 
Cotton-wool 
Flephant's teeth 
Box-wood 
Emery-ſtones 


IMPORTS from the Streights. 


Enamel 
Hungary water 
Perfumes 
Orange-flower- 
water 
Soap 
Reed-canes 
Coral 
Juniper-berries 
Anniſeeds 


_ Garden-ſeeds 


Fennel-ſeeds 
Cummin-ſeeds 
Flower-roots 
Dry*d' fruit 
Prunello's 


Raiſins 


Anchovies 
Capers 
Vermachelly 


Trufles 


Nuts 

Honey 

Olives 

Oil 

Figs 

Almonds 
Wines 

Painters colours 
Toys | 
Artificial flowers 
Bees-wax 
Argoll 
Copper-ore 


EXPORTS to Turkey, 


Upholſtrywares Millinery wares 


Worſted hoſe 


Wax-candles 


IMPORTS from Turkey. 


Cotton 


Shagreen ſkins 
Goats hair 
Figs 

Raiſins 


Coffee 

Piſtachia Nuts 

Myrrh 

Aloes of all 
kinds : 


Indigo 
Manna 
Flower eint⸗ 
ment 
Verdigreaſe 
Cream of tartar 
Senna 
Gum ſandracck 
Storax 
Alkermes 
Cantharides 
Brimſtone 
Terra lemnia 
figillata 
Rom. vitriol 
Gum araback 


Ia fetida 


Woollen manu- 
factures, Sc. 


Caſſia fiſtula 
Scammony 

Gum armoniack 
Galls 
Safflo wer, c. 


IMPORTS from the Iſland of Zant. 


Currants 
IMPORTS from Barbary. 


Unwrought 
Copper 


Fuſtick 


Goat ſkins 
Bees-wax 


Wine 


Salt-petre 
Bitter Almonds | 
Though 
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Though there are a great many articles omitted in the courſe of this 
trade, both in exports and imports, yet thoſe here ſet down are ſufficient 
to ſhew how extenſive it is; and that beſides the many uſeful com- 
modities imported to Great Britain (without taking notice of thoſe which 
may be thought ſo many ſuperfluities in life, as conducing only to the 
indulging ourſelves in gratefal taſtes or ſmells, &c.) we have the ad- 
— vending thoſe commodities which are of the growth or 
manufacture of our own country, or colonies, and thereby enriching 
ourſelves and encouraging the induſtry of ſuch of our fellow creatures as 
are neceſſitated to acquire their livelihood by their daily labour. 

It has been often inſiſted upon by ſome ſort of people, that where a 
nation abounds with every thing in life, that is ſufficient to ſupply its 
inhabitants with food and raiment, they need not be under a neceſſity 
of eſtabliſhing any commerce with other nations, ſince they may live 
comfortably upon what their own naturally produces. 

This might have been admitted to be ſtated for a maxim in ſuch an 
age as that which by the poets has been call'd the golden one: when 
the earth produced every thing without being cultivated, and all people 
ſhared alike in the free enjoyment of the products of nature, without 
any diſtinct property being claimed therein by one perſon more than by 
another. But ſuch an argument at this time o'day 1s as unſeaſonable, as 
if it was recommended to us to lay aſide our cloathing, and try to live in 
the ſame ſtate as Adam and Eve were in, before they had eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit. : 

We now unfortunately happen to live in an age wherein covetouſ- 
neſs and pride are triumphant. The one begets the other of courſe ; 
and to gratify both theſe paſſions 2 poſſeſſed of them longs for 
his neighbour's vineyard, and extends his views till farther to enlarge 
his unjuſt poſſeſſions, that he may tyrannize over ſuch of his fellow 
creatures, whoſe unhappy circumſtances will not permit them to defend 
themſelves againſt him. : 

This would be the caſe of thoſe who ſhould indolently happen to 
content themſelves with the bare produce of their native ſoil, and ceaſe 
to improve the talents which providence had put into their poſſeſſion. 

No means therefore can conduce towards making a nation happy, 
and putting it beyond the reach of its enemies, but that of eftabliftung 
a general commerce with other nations, and giving due m——— 
to learning and induftry ; but when once the trade of a nation is ſuffer'd 
to fall into decay, either by negle&, miſmanagement, or any other cauſe, 
it is ſeldom retrievable, if not totally loſt ; for this reaſon, becauſe 
others are upon the watch to ſeize every opportunity of ſlipping in be- 
tween, and having once got hold of a ſingle branch, never let it go till 
either they tear it from the body, or bring others along with it f the 

ame 
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ſame which frequently happens when boys get into an orchard, and catch 
hold of a ſingle leaf only of a cherry-tree branch, till by degrees they 
get farther and farther on, and at laſt ſecure a whole handful of it, ſo 
as to be able to make the tree entirely to bend to them, and ſtrip it of 
all the fruit that's within their reach. | *. 

That this is too nearly the caſe of Great Britain at this juncture, is what 
is too much to be fear*d, from ſome juſt obſervations which are made 
upon the behaviour of ſome neighbouring nations, of which a ſketch 
ſhall be giyen preſently, in hopes. that they whoſe eyes are open will not 
follow them that are blind thro? ignorance, and much leſs ſuch as are wil- 
fully ſo thro* corruption, or obſtinately deaf to reaſon, 

The ſituation of this iſland, and a general unanimity amongſt its inha- 
bitants, is eng ſufficient to ſupport it againſt the deſigns and 
attempts of the proudeſt monarch in the world; but ſuch is the 
miſguided conduct of a great many who diftinguiſh themſelves. in op- 
poſite parties, that, between one and t'other, they endeavour to deſtroy 
thoſe very means whereon depends the proſperity of the nation; 
and without which, as it muſt loſe its wealth, ſo likewiſe it muſt be 
bereft of its ſtrength and its glory. ot tet 

On one fide, the merchant is traduced, lefſen'd, and diſcouraged in 
trade; and on the other fide, the. ſoldier and failor is reproach'd, 
vilified, and accounted uſeleſs and burthenſome; and all this ariſin 
from pride, envy, and covetouſneſs in ſome few perſons only, 42 
infamous abettors never ceaſe blowing the coals of diſſenſion, whilſt 
there's any proſpect for themſelves to be continued in pay for that ingo- 


minious labour, which is likely to produce nothing in the end but ruin 


and confuſion. | 

It muſt be allowed, that the protection and encouragement of Trade 
in any nation, is- the chief foundation for eſtabliſhing the honour and 
| ſecurity thereof; but if wealth be wanting, neither its honour nor ſecu 
rity can be ſupported againſt the power that inſults the one, or invades 
the other: nor can national wealth be acquired without due protection 
and encouragement of foreign trade and commerce. 


Tis by means of this, that mankind in general cultivates a mutual , 
dependence on each other, and form alliances to ſupport their reſpec- 


tive intereſts againſt all intruders. | 
From the earlieſt of times, down to the preſent, it is evident, that 


when one ſtrange nation had diſcover'd another, the principal motives | 
for eſtabliſhing peace and amity between them, were views on both 


ſides of acquiring ſome advantages from their mutual traffick and corre- 


ſpondence. Trade was made the chief object of their care; and from 


this, the different natives hoped to reap ſuch benefits to their reſpective 
countries, as ſhould enable them to withſtand. the rapacious attempts of 
ſome” neighouring tyrant, whom their low eſtate, and his on covetous 
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diſpoſition, had prompted to invade their liberties, in order to reduce 
them to a ſtate of ſlavery and abſolute ſubjection. What is it that has 
conduced to raife the empire of Ruſſia to the preſent pitch of grandeur, 
in which it ſhines? Was it not Trade? Is it not the ſame. with reſpect 
to France, to Holland, and, in ſhort, to every country and people that 
make any figure in the world, that carry any weight in their negociati- 
ons, or that infuſe love in their ſubjects, and ſpread terror among their 
Enemies ? | | 1 | 
Self-intereſt is ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on all men's minds, that it be- 
gets a real eſteem for the perſon who gives or procures an opportunity 
to others of raiſing their fortunes through his means; whereas on the 
other hand, he that ſtands in the way of other people's preferment or 
good fortune, has no pretenfions either to their friendſhip or 
wiſhes: For this reaſon, it behoves every prince and ſtate to protect 
and encourage the trade and commerce of their ſubjects in all parts 
of the world, and to conſider the proſperity of their people, as the 
only foundation and ſupport of their own power and dignity : fince 
from the love which ſuch naturally beget in their ſubjects, theſe laſt are 
ever ready with their lives and fortunes to maintain the honour of their 
ſovereign, as he by his care of them has enabled them to make that 
dutiful and affectionate return to him. This is the happineſs of a prince, 
and theſe are the bleſſings which his ſubjects enjoy, where trade is 
made to flouriſh, and their proſperity and intereſt is the principal ob- 
ject of his care and concern. wh 
However peaceable and united any people may happen to be among 
themſelves, and even in perfect amity with their neighbours ; yet, to 
preſerve that tranquillity, to gain ſuch awful ref; as is neceſſary, 
and to be prepared againſt all events and ſurpriſes, it is no other 
than an act of common prudence, to keep on foot ſuch a compleat 
number of regular forces, as may be ſufficient to anſwer thoſe ends, 
ſinee it is well known that no ſervice of moment can be expected 
from a militia, or what may be called raw and undiſciplined men. 
With regard to this kingdom, it has been an argument often ad- 
vanced by affected patriots, that the militia alone were ſufficient to 
guard it againſt its enemies, inaſmuch as the number of the former 
conſiſted of ſo many thouſands, who would readily unite to oppoſe any 
in vaſion from abroad; and the ſame perſons have reprofivited a ſtand- 
ing army, as the greateſt danger the people of this nation had to fear, 
from apprehenſions of Jofing their liberties by being dragooned (as 
they term it) out of their rights, c. If, according to that way 
of reaſoning, the militia were ſufficient from a general unanimity to 
withſtand any power from abroad, fince the cauſe would in that caſe 
become general ; it follows by the ſame rule, that they are ſufficient to 
oppoſe a ſtanding army at home, in caſe their liberties ſhould be - 
| N tacke 
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tacked by the help of the latter; ſince in that caſe likewiſe, the ſame 
unanimity muſt enſue, in defence. of what would then become a ge- 
neral cauſe. But beſides the few reaſons juſt now mentioned for the 
keeping up a body of regular forces in any nation, there are ſeveral 
others no leſs momentous. A@esi en 
As no nation can pretend to extend its trade and commerce to other 
countries, without cultivating a friendſhip, and eſtabliſhing a mutual in- 
tercourſe of traffick among them, ſo lkewiſe it often becomes neceſ- 
ſary, in order to preſerve and cement their reſpective intereſts, to 
enter into ſtricter ties of amity, by forming offenſive: or defenſive 
alliances, if not both, againſt all thoſe who ſhould happen to attack 
either of the contracting parties. In this caſe, it is always neceſſary to 
be properly provided with ſuch a compleat body of regular troops a8 
may be able to afford immediate aſſiſtance to the party requiring it, in 
virtue of ſuch treaty of alliance; otherwiſe, a failure therein will be 
conſtru'd a breach of that treaty, and a forfeiture of that friendſhip 
eſtabliſhed between them; the conſequence - whereof will be, an appli- 
cation by the party diſappointed, to ſome other power, who is-a rival 
in trade to him that failed in his engagements, and who, by that 
opportunity, procures, for himſelf and ſubjects, greater advantages 
in trade, than perhaps were granted to the other. | 
_ . From hence ariſe murmurings, jealouſies, complaints, diſſatisfactions, 
diſtruſts, confuſions, and all things elſe that render a nation unhappy 
and miſerable. When, from the loſs of trade, the people become im- 
| poveriſhed, and divided among themſelves, into factions, and parties, 
at laſt they fall a prey to ſome over-grown power, that is watchful 
of ſuch opportunities to ſtep in and ſeize the bone of contention. 
Thus is the caſe at preſent in reſpe& of the Britif trade, which 
muſt conſequently fall into the hands of others, while we and the 
Spaniards are in a manner kept at bay, by pretended mediators, and 
remain in a kind of inactive ſtate of hoſtility 5 neither near concluding 
a peace, nor yet proſecuting a war with ſuch vigour, as would ſoon 
determine the fate of one or tother. But of this, there ſhall ſome- 
thing more be ſaid hereafter in its proper place; till then, let's return 
to the former ſubject. | 
After what has been ſaid concerning the uſe of the ſoldiery, the ſame may 
likewiſe be more ſtrongly advanced in behalf of the navy; fince by our 
ſituation we are naturally obliged to-have a more than ordinary circum- 
ſpection in relation thereto, and to keep it in ſuch condition, as may at all 
times afford a ſafeguard and countenance: to our trade and commerce. 
Great Britain has no occaſion of enlarging her territories, while ſhe 
can keep up a ſufficient fleet to protect her trade. Tis the ſtrength 
of her navy that renders her alliance of conſequence: to other nations; 
*tis that which keeps her 2 in awe; 'tis that which yy her 
eto? # 2 C 8 3 
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| coaſts; and, tis that which ſupports the honour of her crown, and the 
glory of the nation; at leaſt, it has been fo in all ages paſt. 

How then can any Briton, or any other who reaps any benefit or 
ad vantage from theſe conſequences, be ſo malignant in his diſpoſition, 
as to look with an evil eye, either upon a ſoldier or a ſailor, ſince they 
are ſo uſeful in the ſtate, as that without them there would be but few, 
or none of thoſe boaſted advantages attend Great Britain? conſidering 
at the ſame time, that their ſervice in general is voluntarily entered 
upon, in order to protect the lives, liberties and fortunes of their coun- 
trymen, and for which they hazard their own perſons, and ſacrifice 
their health and repoſe. 

If therefore the ſupport of the ſoldiery, or the navy, be admitted 
to be effential in any of the caſes before mentioned ; it comes next 
to conſider, from whence this ſupport muſt ariſe, 

It ſeems: pretty plain, from what has been hitherto Rags in relation 
to Trade, that the ſame muſt be the fountam from whence that ſup- 
port muſt neceſſarily ſpring: for as no nation can undertake to be at fo 
great an expence, as is requiſite to maintain fleets and armies from — 
to year, unleſs it has accumulated a great ſtock of wealth, whereo 
that ſupport may ariſe, and that ſuch national wealth is not cus 
to be acquired, than by an extenſive trade with other nations; it fol- 
lows then, that to encourage and eſtabliſh Trade, is the firſt principle 
whereon all other grand conſequences are dependent; and that upon 
failure of this, the reſt muſt of courſe lie dormant ;. nay, worſe than 
that, the people muſt be impoveriſh'd, and fall into an irretrievable 
ſtate of contempt, untill (like ancient Greece) their country be we 
run by itrangers, and their name loſt to poſterity. 

To this condition muſt every nation be reduced, whoſe trade is 
loſt for want of due encouragement and protection; or which, through 
ſome negle& or miſmanagement, is unwarily ſuffer'd to ſlide into ano- 
ther channel, out of which it is in no wiſe recoverable. We 

If the eſtabliſnment of trade in the manner formerly mentioned; Is 
not only a prevention of all theſe calamities happening to a country, but 
brings with it thoſe bleſſings of peace and plenty, which comprehend 
all, if not more than any people can either deſire or deſerve at the hands 
of providence : it is proper then, that ſome notice be taken of thoſe to 
whom it belongs to give this encouragement, and who, and what they 
are, to whom it is ſo to be given. But the majeſty of Kings 1 is too 
ſacred to be treated with freedom of ſpeech or writing; and it wou'd be 
too great a preſumption to offer advice, whilſt there are able counſellors 
appointed for ſuch purpoſes ; more eſpecially, it is an unthankful office 
on one fide, as it is ridiculous on the other, to tender it where it is not 
defired, and where, at all events, it never wilt be followed ; ſo that 


leaving kings to their pleaſures, and miniſters to their Intergts, they to 
1 whom 
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whom proper encouragement in trade is to be given, are now to be 

pointed out. | | | TOY 
Notwithſtanding that, in ſome meaſure or other, every body partakes 

of the advantages diffuſed throughout a whole country, by means of a 


flouriſhing trade being carried on abroad in the name of the people; yet 


in the main, the number actually concern'd in extending that trade, are very 
few in compariſon to the reſt of their countrymen. The manufacturers of 
thoſe commodities which are exported abroad, are not to ſet a value 
upon themſelves for that cauſe alone, any more than they whoſe 
manufa&ures are made uſe of at home, fince in both caſes, both are 
paid their price for the ſame by thoſe who take the goods off their 
hands. It is to the merchants then that every body is indebted : even 
the whole nation, for diſtributing among 'em the produce of thoſe dif- 
tant countries, which otherwiſe would not have been known, had not 
they launch'd out for em. 

They muſt therefore be allowed to be the moſt uſeful members in a 
common-wealth ; ſince, thro* them, the richeſt gifts of nature are 
transferr*d to us from the remoteſt parts of the earth, and all our ſenſes 
are, at one time or other, ſuprizingly gratified with the rarities and deli- 
cacies produc'd in diſtant climates, and introduc'd to our knowledge, 
at the hazardous undertaking of the merchants, whoſe lives, fortunes 
and families, are ſometimes either totally loſt, or the latter are perhaps 
reduced to a ſtate of indigence and miſery, by caſualties and loſſes 
ſuſtained in theſe their precarious adventures. g 

At the fame time that they entertain us at home with foreign novel- 
ties, they take off our hands ſeveral things for exportation, which to 
us alone would otherwiſe be uſeleſs, and for theſe they make us ſatiſ- 
faction ſuitable to their demands. The poor who were deſtitute of ſup- 
port, and perhaps of any means of acquiring a livelihood, are in this caſe 
employed in ſundry ways to get bread. © The rich have opportunities 
given them of encreaſing their wealth, and the nobles and great men 
are enabled to live in magnificence and grandeur, Upon the whole, the 
merchants are the promoters and encouragers not only of national oy 
and inland traffick, but likewiſe of foreign trade and commerce, if ſo 
that their navigation be protected from infults and depredations, and 
that (where ſuch happen to be committed) there be proper meaſures 
purſued for procuring ample fatisfaction and reparation for their da- 
mages. c . Bagh 4 
>; To them therefore the glory of Great Britain is owing, and the being 
of that very navy which is the ſafeguard of the nation, and the ſupport 
of the honour and dignity of the crown. | n 
It is in effect fighting againſt ourſelves, and even cutting our own 
throats, to ſuffer theſe people to be diftreſſed for want of JO aſſiſt- 
ance and encouragement in the publick way of trade. Every wound 
* given 
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given thereto comes home at laſt, and in ſome ſhape or other gives every 
body a ſenſibility of the grievance. The effects of it are ſoon perceived 
by. the dejected countenances of poor tradeſmen, and the general com. 
plaint of want of buſineſs and employment. 

Under theſe circumſtances, how can the great or the rich fit down 
and regale themſelves over foreign wines and delicious ſweetmeats, with- 
out reflecting whence they come, and how conveyed to their tables? 
Methinks the ſight of their arras-hangings round their rooms, and the 
carpets on which they tread, ſhould produce the ſame horror of mind, 
which ſeized king Nebuchadnezzar on his perceiving the writing made on 
the wall of his palace by an inviſible hand, when he was in the midſt of 
his feaſting and jollity. The merchants ſhould then be had in remem- 
brance; not with contempt, but with gratitude rather, and the conti- 
nuance of their ſufferings and loſſes ſhould be taken into conſideration, 
ſo as that effectual meaſures may be taken to ſecure the trade in general, 
and prevent the daily loſs of their ſhipping-in the chops of the channel. 

This is the treatment they ſhould meet with, not for any particular 
reſpect to any one man, or another, but for the good of the nation in ge- 
neral. But inſtead of this, they are daily revil'd by mercenary ſeriblers, 
and the trade is left expos'd to the enemy, who ſeem encourag'd to come 
(I may ſay) under our noſes, and inſult the Britiſb flag. 

According to the nature of things, and agreeable to what has already 
been advanc'd upon this ſubject, there ſeems to be a kind of natural 
right ſubſiſting in the merchants (ſince it is from the good ſucceſs of 
trade, that the navy has its riſe and ſupport) to expect (I won't ſay 
4 xl ) the aid and protection of the navy, not only in giving them 
ſafe conduct according to order, but to clear the ſeas of any little pri- 
vateers which may infeſt the coaſts in time of war. This is ſpoken in 
reference only to what may happen in a future war, fince it is well 
known that this is not the caſe at preſent, there being no want of 
twenty gun ſhips, and other proper-ſiz'd veſſels to chaſtize them, ſhould 
they be ſo inſolent as to come within /ight of the Britih dominions. 

But tho' ſo much has been ſaid on the merchants fide of the queſ- 
tion, yet I cannot ſay but that their inaQtivity ever fince the declaration 
of war, deſerves ſome reſentment ; ſince they neglect to make uſe of 
that authority and opportunity which is given them, both by the king 
and parliament, of taking the rod into their own hands, and aveng- 
ing their own cauſe. | 5 2 | 
_ How loudly did they ery for juſtice againſt the Spaniards ? and, after 
it was decreed them, how tamely have they ever fince ſubmitted to let 
their ſhipping be taken by every little French fiſhing-boat, that has been 

by two or three of St. Sebaſtian Biſcayneers to prey upon the 
Engliſh merchants? who, at the ſame time, are qualified to arm their 
veſſels and men in a proper manner, and to act as well offenſively, as 
| | defenſively. 
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defenfively. It may be, they thought there was not ſufficient en- 
couragement given them in this caſe ; becauſe the Spaniſh privateers pay 
no fees for their commiſſions, whereas here the fees of letters of marque 
amount to fixteen pounds, or thereabouts, beſides the expences of 
fitting out with guns, men, &c. But ſeriouſly ſpeaking, it had been 
but a ſmall expence for twenty, or more of the. merchants, to have 
join'd in fitting out a couple of fighting ſhips of twenty four, or thirty 
guns each, to cruize within the ſoundings, in compariſon to the loſſes 
they have ſuſtained from the time war has been declared againſt Spain; 
and eſpecially as his majeſty has given up his ſhare of prizes, beſides 
a grant of bounty-money at the rate of five pounds per man, ' for 
— 3 on board any ſhip of force of the enemy's, when firſt en- 

with. 5 

But another * to their fitting out privateers ariſes from a 
diffidence of the ſhort continuance of this Spaniſh war; but, ſay they, 
ſhould France declare for Spain, and throw off the maſque of neutrality, 
we Engliſh merchants will then lay afide our faint-heartedneſs, and 
will attack the Monſieurs with vigour and bravery. I muſt confeſs there 
is ſome reaſon, nay policy, in this laſt reſolution 3 for, probably by 
that time, the merchants will be in a condition to diſappoint "the . 
French e e as having nothing left to loſe to them, ſo that they 
may boldly ſing, like the empty traveller before the highway- man: 
vacuus cantabit, &c. for if matters be carried on in the ſame chan- 
nel that they have run for ſome time paſt, there is no fear but the 
merchants. will be ready, after the manner before-mentioned, to turn 
out. | | 
This leads me to a view of the Mediteranean Sea, and of the courſe 
of the Britiſb trade to that and to Portugal. 12 

The chart annexed, demonſtrates the different ſituations of our 
friends and enemies as they are ranged along the coaſts; and amongſt 
the number of the former, it is not without ſome diſiculty and nar- 
row inſpection, that his Imperial Majeſty can be diſcovered to 
edge in, fo as (comparatively with his neighbours) juſt to touch the 
water with the toes of his ſhoes at Trigſ, in the bottom of the gulf 
of Venice. As for the reſt of the coaſts and iſlands on the larboard fide, 
from Gibraltar thither, they moſtly belong to France and Spain and 
their faf# friends, ſo that they require no particular deſcription or diſ- 
tinction in this place. On the ſtarboard- ſide, all along the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, we are in amity while we pay for it, and no longer; but even 
there too, the Spaniards are poſſeſsd of two fortreſſes, viz. Ceuta and 
Oran. In the Levant ſea, which is that part of the Mediterranean 
below the iſland of Malta, we are likewiſe in friendſhip with his ſublime 
highneſs the Grand Seignor ; but that too is precarious and uncertain 
in its duration, as well as it is with Barbary. * 

| h | 
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The moſt Chriſtian King has a very good underſtanding with the 
moſt grand enemy to Chriſtianity (who can believe it?) and his Catholick 
Majeſty's ſon and heir apparent to the crown of Spain (the ſon of 
the Church) King of Naples and Sicily, has likewiſe invited and en- 
courag*d (not by conſent of the late Pope, ſure!) the moſt inveterate ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity (the Jews) to come and ſettle in his capital city, 


and to engroſs the trade of Italy; and now lately, taking advantage. 


of the vacant papacy, and of the confuſion among the cardinals (with 
defign, to be ſure, of having the honour of converting the Turks and 
Moors) has concluded a treaty of Commerce with the Porte, and 
with the Regencies of Barbary; ſo that now we can't point out any one 
creek in the Mediterranean, but what is engaged in friendſhip and 
commerce with thoſe, who will leave no ſtone unturned to worm us out 
of our trade in that part of the world. | 

I ſhou'd imagine it would be no indiſcreet action for us, to enter into 
the ſtricteſt engagements of friendſhip with thoſe of Tetuan and A.- 
giers, and to take from the Spaniards either Ceuta or Oran, and keep 
the one and reſtore the other to the Moors, who, by virtue of our 


alliance, cou'd be very troubleſome to the Spaniards, and ſerviceable to 


us in protecting our trade. bs, hs 

Notwithſtanding the footing we have in Spain and Minorca, by poſ- 
ſeſſing Gibraltar and Port Mahon, yet theſe places are ſo ſurrounded 
with our enemies, and their friends thereabouts are ſo numerous, that 
our fleets muſt be kept in conſtant waiting to protect our trading veſſels, 
and guard thoſe places from any ſurprize. | 

Whatever Spain may have hitherto loſt by this war, it is likely to be 
made up to her in ſuch alliances, as hereatter will be likely to rival us 
in the H/2/t- India trade likewiſe ; for in all probability, France has ſtept 
in there for the Aſiento trade lately poſleſs'd by our South-Sea com- 
pany, and ſhe has already fixed a good correſpondence on the coaſt 
of Guinea to anſwer thoſe ends. 

As to the Mediterranean trade, when a ſerious view is taken of its 
preſent ſituation, and its ſtate confidered under the circumſtances already 
repreſented, it will be. found to be in a worſe condition than ever ; and 
what the conſequences will be, may be eaſily determined, unleſs ſome- 
thing of moment be immediately executed, to diſable the Spaniards as 


effectually as they were by the late lord Torrington ; for they are not 
now leſs formidable than they were at that time; and however they 
have as yet politically contented themſelves with being only on the de- 


fenfive againſt us, they wait but for ſome treacherous opportunity to 


give us a Caſſade as ſoon as their accomplices are ready: And as we are 
now at open war with 'em, and (I hope) in no fear of allowing them 


any ſatisfaction at another convention for any ſhips, &c. which we 


have taken or deſtroyed fince the declaring of war, we may therefore 


l 80 


* 
- 


with the Gameſter at hazard, and ſay, 
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go on boldly, and ſee who they be that are ready to take their part; 
Pr tis better to have the chance of a ſtroke fort at once, than be jug- 
gled, undermined, and outwitted of our trade, whilſt all the reſt of the 
world look on and ſneer at us; at the ſame time every one of em that 
paſs by, plucking up a ſtake out of our fence, till at laſt we ſhall find 
ourſelves expos'd to the ravages of all the wolves and foxes in Europe. 
This is our caſe at preſent, let us now ſee how it ſtands with Spain, &c. 
In the year 1718, when the and of Sardinia (which then belong'd 
to the Emperor, with whom we were firmly ally'd) had been ſurpriz d 
and taken from him by the king of Spain; and that he likewiſe attempt- 
ed to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Savey of the and of Sicily, having to that 
end already made himſelf maſter of the town of Palermo; and that he 
was ſo elated with his /ucceſ5full beginnings, as to refuſe being determin'd 
by the treaty of Quadruple Alliance, which was concluded in 1716, be- 


tween the Empire, Great Britain, France, and the United Provinces ; 
and even refuſed a Suſpenſion of arms, before the Engliſh fleet proceeded 


farther than Cadiz in their way to the Mediterranean, to guarantee the 
Emperor's dominions in Tay, purſuant to that Treaty: The great en- 
creaſe of the naval power of Spain alone (notwithſtanding the ſtrict union 
of the other maritime powers) gave us ſuch uneafineſs of mind at home, 
"(or at leaſt it was ſo pretended) as nothing but the deſtruction of the Spa- 
niſb fleet could have removed; and which was in a few days after effe&- 
ed by Sir George Byng, late Lord Torrington. 1 50 

But however it has ſince happen'd, that action has been condeſcended 


to be atoned for by us; and befides the Sum of money allowed upon 


that article by the Convention, we have made ample ſatisfaction to Spain 
in other ſhapes, by introducing her eldeſt ſon into aby, and founding 
'a new kingdom for him there, in part of thoſe very territories which we 
formerly dreaded to let come into the hands of Spain, but which may by 
and by be united to that crown. So that they may now join in Chorus 


12 2 © Fortune has chang*d; and ſent a Iucky main; 
Aud what undid me, ſet me up again, 


On the other hand, France has enlarg'd her dominions, and ſtrengthen'd 


her Alliances on every fide. She has gotten poſſeſſion of the dutchies 
of Lorain and Barr on the continent, and annex'd them to her crown 
for ever. She laid violent hands on the and of Corfica, and thought 
to reſerve it as a Bait for whatever power might come into her Meaſures: 
ſo that whoever took that Inveſtiture at her hands, cou'd not be expected 
to remain a fincere friend to Great Britain. 774 | 
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Another new king ſprung up out of that fermentation ; namely Sar- 
dinia, whoſe intereſt ſeems naturally to be devoted to France, however 
we may for the preſent have influenc'd him. 1 | 

Spain is now more formidable than ever, on account of the cemented 
union between her and France, and which is likely to be ſtill ſtronger, if 
the Marriages between both houſes ſucceed. The Emperor's power in 
Itah is quite weaken'd, and as we have conduc'd to it, we cannot ex- 


pect his friendſhip. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe changes and chances againſt us for the 
worſt, we do not ſeem apprehenſive of the ill ſtate of our trade in thoſe 
parts of the world ; but blindly flatter ourſelves with ſome other great 
advantages. to be obtain'd by the preſent war, from the inactivity of 
Spain, and the numbers of our ſhips of war in commiſſion. 

It is well known, that we cannot without diſhonour and indignity 
.make any peace with Spain, which ſhall be repugnant to the ſenſe of the 


nation, ex preſs'd in the joint addreſs of both houſes of parliament to his 


majeſty in a late ſeſſions, concerning our right of free trade. 

During this proper ſeaſon for action, let not the time ſteal away, and 
loſe our opportunity, but ſtrike a home blow, leſt our trade be ſupplanted 
by France, Holland, and the king of the two Sicilys ; while the Spaniſb 
Privateer; (in combination with the French Fiſhermen) inſult our coaſts, and 
take our merchant-men ; ſo that in effect our trade is in as bad a fate, 
or rather worſe than it would be, were we at open war with. France. 
For the conſequence may perhaps be; when the ſeaſon is too far ſpent 
for our fleets to enter upon ſervice, and that we ſeem tir'd and diſcon- 
tented, then France will plainly intimate to us, that unleſs we ſubmit to 
the terms ſhe propoſes, (which never will be for our honour or intereſt) 
ſhe muſt declare with Spain againſt us, and make it a part of her de- 
claration, that we refus'd all reaſonable propoſitions towards an accomo- 
dation, Sc. and that ſhe could no longer ſee her relation and ally injuri- 
ouſly and unjuſtly proſecuted with a groundleſs war, &c. and then have 
at us with a ſhew of troops near Mardyke, to make us look ſharp at 
home, inſtead of attempting any other expedition. This is by the way 
of diverſion ; not forgetting Gibraltar and Minorca like wiſe. 

Now let us open our eyes, and take a ſuperficial ſurvey of our fitua- 
tion, and of the principal 'courſe of our European trade, which is com- 
prehended in the above chart, according to what has been juſt now 
mentioned. | 

We have as much occaſion for convoys at preſant, as if we were at 
war with France, both in the Portugal and Mediterranean trade; ex- 
cept that in the laſt caſe, they muſt be ſtronger; but then we ſhou'd 
5 more privateers fitted out here, and probably the Dutch may aſ- 
iſt us. 

The 
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The northern powers have enough to do at home, and will rather 
want our aid, than be able to ſpare us any at ſea. 

If the French diſturb the Dutch by land, or the Spaniards the Portu- 
gueſe, then a general war muſt enſue, and every thing will return to the 
old channel as in the late war, and thereby the ballance of Europe may 
be better ſecur'd againſt France, than it now is. 

Should the king of the two Sicilys ſtand neuter, hell ingroſs all the 
Levant trade, having begun upon a good footing towards it already, by 
his treaties of commerce with the Porte, and regencies of Barbary ; not 
forgetting his encouragement to the Jes, and to all Strangers. 

We have but ry in that road of trade, viz. Gibraltar and Port- 


mabon; and theſe lie in a manner within the enemy; ſo that even then 
we can but run the Gantlope, as we now do in our paſſing the Medits 
terranean; and laſtly, we ſhall be more upon vur guard againſt our declar- 
ed enemies, the French, than we are now; fince thro* them the Spgni- 
ards are very early appriz'd of all our Deſgus, our Ar maments, and 


threaten'd expeditions, 
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